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PREFACE 


Some  years  ago  I  went  to  see  the  writer  of  these  tales 
in  her  American  home.  She  gave  me  one  of  her 
hooks  and  wrote  in  it,  “  From  one  to  another.”  A 
stranger  might  not  understand  what  that  meant,  but 
I  knew  what  linked  us  together:  it  was  both  our  love 
for,  and  our  exile  from,  Africa. 

When  she  had  to  give  up  being  a  missionary  in  the 
Cameroons  Miss  Mackenzie  went  on  working  for 
Africa,  creating  interest  and  sympathy  by  her 
writings.  In  African  Clearings  she  has  given  pictures 
of  the  life  and  the  people  that  show  how  close  and 
understanding  her  touch  with  them  has  been.  Friend¬ 
ship  has  been  the  key  with  which  she  found  her  way 
into  African  hearts. 

Now  in  this  little  book  of  fables  she  has  tried  a 
new  way  of  helping  those  she  cares  for  to  have  happy, 
healthy  homes.  She  gives  them  the  new  wisdom  that 
has  come  to  their  country  in  a  form  that  makes  it 
look  old  and  familiar,  and  belonging  to  their  own 
land. 

These  fables  are  so  simple  that  all  can  understand 
them,  but  they  could  only  have  been  written  by  one 
who  has  shared  with  the  African  people  in  the  chatter 
and  the  tales  that  have  entertained  them  as  they  sat 
round  some  camp  or  village  fire.  They  read  as  if  she 
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had  thought  them  out  in  the  vernacular  and  trans¬ 
lated  them  into  English  as  she  wrote.  It  is  hoped 
that  those  who  read  them  will  retell  them  in  their 
mother  tongue  at  many  a  little  village  gathering. 


AGNES  R.  FRASER. 
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I.— TALKING  WOMAN 


There  was  an  old  Chief  who  had  a  very  pleasant  town 
by  a  riverside  and  all  was  well  there,  for  he  was  a 

mild,  kind  old  man.  But  he  had  a  bad  foot;  for 

many  years  he  had  not  been  able  to  put  his  foot  to  a 
journey  or  to  any  form  of  pleasure.  Yet  he  was  a 

good  judge  and  governor  in  his  village  and  his  people 

liked  him  greatly.  All  day  long  they  were  busy  at  the 
works  of  the  village,  but  in  the  evening  they  visited 
their  Chief  in  the  palaver  house,  and  his  friends  and 
visitors  from  other  villages,  who  were  passing  that 
way,  liked  then  to  sleep  in  his  house  and  to  visit  him. 

You  who  read  this  little  book  would  have  been 
pleased  to  make  a  visit  in  a  village  where  there  was  so 
much  kindness,  where  the  women,  young  and  old, 
were  so  clean  and  well  dressed,  and  some  of  them 
young  and  handsome.  The  little  children  were 
happy  in  the  evenings  to  go  with  their  mothers  to 
the  palaver  house  and  to  listen  to  the  good  talk  there, 
until  slowly  they  would  drop  to  sleep  on  their 
mothers’  knees. 

The  old  Chief  had  sent  several  of  his  children  to 
school  at  a  distance,  and  when  they  came  home  on 
vacation  he  loved  to  have  them  talk  to  him  about  the 
many  new  things  they  had  learned  in  the  great 
school.  It  pleased  him  then  to  have  them  read  to 
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him  of  the  word  of  God,  so  that  often  in  the  old 
palaver  house  of  that  little  village,  so  quiet  in  the 
forest,  the  lovely  life  of  Jesus  was  admired  and 
revered.  Sometimes,  too,  the  school-children  taught 
their  families  to  sing  the  new  songs  of  the  people  of 
the  Tribe  of  God.  Sometimes  old  songs  were  sung, 
remembered  by  the  old  people  and  taught  to  the 
children.  Often  long  tales  were  told  of  hunting  and 
of  the  many  family  marriages.  You  can  see  that  you 
would  not  weary  of  the  many  sorts  of  pleasure  that 
the  villagers  made  for  their  old  Chief  of  an  evening 
in  that  village. 

Now  there  was  among  the  villagers  an  old  woman. 
She  was  the  first  wife  the  Chief  had  married  when 
he  was  a  hoy.  Many  of  the  young  people  there  were 
her  grandchildren.  Many  of  the  younger  women 
had  come  to  her  house  to  live  and  learn  from  her, 
when  first  they  had  been  brought  by  their  husbands 
to  the  village.  This  old  woman,  when  young,  had 
been  very  strong  and  a  fine  gardener. 

Because  she  was  a  good  gardener,  and  had  borne 
many  children,  and  was  wise  in  counsel,  and  had 
known  how  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  she  was  an 
important  person  in  the  village.  You  know  the  sort 
of  good,  managing  woman  that  there  must  be  in  a 
proper  town.  Also,  she  liked  to  hear  the  words  of 
God  from  the  Christians  who  were  in  that  town,  and 
she  believed  in  school  for  children.  It  was  she  who 
had  taught  the  Chief  that  it  is  wise  to  send  the  young 
people  to  school.  She  said  to  her  husband :  “  Per- 
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haps  you  and  I  have  the  knowledge  of  yesterday; 
our  children  must  learn  the  things  of  to-morrow.” 
To  which  word  her  husband  agreed.  And  often 
when  a  schoolboy  or  girl  brought  a  new  word  of 
wisdom,  a  new  seed  of  fruit,  a  new  rule  of  clean  and 
good  living  into  the  palaver  house,  the  old  woman 
was  happy  in  her  heart  and  would  say  to  her  hus¬ 
band  :  “  Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  we  should  be  wise  to 
send  these  children  of  ours  to  school?”  And  the 
Chief  would  agree.  He  would  say ;  “  I  think  we 
were  wise  to  do  it.  But  let  us  have  no  pride.”  He 
would  say:  “Proud  language  is  bad:  I  hate  to  hear 
children  speak  proudly.” 

The  name  of  this  old  woman  was  Asala.  She  was 
called  “Talking  Woman.”  You  know  how  there  are 
in  every  village  certain  men  and  certain  women  who 
surpass  all  others  in  their  much  talking.  Our  old 
woman  was  like  that.  And  because  she  loved  her 
husband  and  knew  how  weary  he  became,  lying 
always  in  the  palaver  house,  without  the  pleasures 
of  travel  or  hunting,  and  without  the  pleasures  of 
quarrelling  and  fighting  or  fault-finding — for  God 
had  given  him  a  good  heart — she  talked  to  amuse 
her  husband.  She  gossiped  with  him,  giving  him  all 
the  news  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  She  recalled 
to  his  memory  the  journeys  he  had  taken  in  his 
youth.  She  spoke  of  his  handsome  person  when  he 
was  young.  She  reminded  him  of  his  many  mar¬ 
riages;  together  they  would  recall  the  children  who 
had  been  born  of  these  marriages,  and  the  dowries 
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that  he  had  paid  or  received.  And  she  was  a  great 
teller  of  fables. 

Now  it  is  true,  and  you  will  agree,  that  men  sur¬ 
pass  women  in  telling  fables.  But  in  this  village  of 
which  I  am  writing  there  was  no  man  who  told 
fables  as  well  as  Talking  Woman.  Old  fables,  worn 
as  shabby  as  last  year’s  cloth,  were  so  new  and  fresh 
when  she  told  them  that  the  Chief  delighted  in 
them,  and  so  did  all  the  villagers.  Every  guest  that 
visited  in  that  town  admired  the  fables  told  by  the 
old  woman.  They  flattered  the  Chief,  saying : 
“  This  old  wife  of  yours  is  an  astonishing  person. 
I  would  walk  a  night,  perhaps  two  nights,  to  listen 
to  her  tell  three  or  four  fables.” 

Was  Talking  Woman  proud  when  she  heard  the 
men  speak  in  this  way?  I  ask  you. 

Almost  all  greatly  talking  people  do  not  have  ears. 
They  cannot  hear  what  others  say.  This  is  their 
worst  quality.  But  Talking  Woman  did  not  dislike 
the  talk  of  others.  She  thought  that  others  than 
herself  might  have  a  good  word  to  say,  and  when 
the  children  came  home  on  vacation  and  would  sit 
in  the  palaver  house  of  an  evening,  telling  the  Chief 
the  new  things  they  had  learned  in  their  absence, 
she  listened  to  their  words.  She  put  their  words 
away  in  her  heart.  Often  she  asked  them  questions. 
Thus  she  was  the  one  in  the  village  who  knew  the 
most  of  the  newr  ways  of  life  that  are  always  the 
treasure  of  young  people.  And  it  was  she  who  could 
tell  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood  many  better 
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ways  of  doing  their  work  in  their  houses,  in  their 
gardens,  and  with  their  babies. 

She  had  a  grandson  whose  name  was  Ela.  One 
day,  the  day  before  the  youths  of  the  village  were 
to  return  to  school  after  their  vacation  of  the  dry 
season,  she  asked  Ela  to  visit  her  in  her  house.  And 
when  he  came,  she  asked  him  this  question:  “  Would 
it  be  a  wrong  thing  to  make  fables  about  some  of 
the  new  ways  of  life?” 

She  said  to  him :  “  I  like  these  words  you  are 
always  telling  us.  I  am  old,  but  I  like  clean  things. 
Cleanliness  was  not  born  to-day,  my  son;  your  grand¬ 
father  would  not  be  living  now  if  it  had  not  been 
that  I  have  had  clean  ways  of  taking  care  of  his 
illnesses.  Even  so,  the  things  you  tell  me  of  the  new 
wisdom  strike  my  mind.  I  tell  them  over  and  over 
to  the  young  wives  and  to  the  old  wives  too.  They 
are  slow  to  learn  them.  They  laugh  at  them,  or 
doubt  them.  And  I  said  in  my  heart  perhaps  if  I 
made  a  fable  this  old  way  of  speaking  would  catch 
their  mind.  Therefore  I  ask  you — would  it  be  wrong 
to  make  a  fable?” 

Ela  was  surprised;  he  could  not  understand  how 
his  grandmother  would  make  a  fable  about  the  laws 
of  hygiene. 

“  Oh  yes,  indeed  I  could,”  she  told  him,  and  she 
said :  “  Who  could  have  seen  you  before  you  were 
born?  My  fables  are  not  yet  in  the  ear,  but  in  the 
mind  they  are  making.  You  will  surely  hear  them 
when  you  come  back  from  school.” 
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Talking  Woman  did  not  wait  until  the  children 
returned  from  school.  On  the  night  of  the  day  they 
said  farewell  and  went  away  along  the  path  through 
the  forest,  leaving  the  village  quiet  and  lonely,  she 
told  her  first  new  fable. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  a  light  rain  was  falling.  The 
old  Chief  was  sad.  He  thought  in  his  heart,  “  The 
young  are  the  light  of  the  village;  when  they  go  away 
the  light  goes  out.”  The  old  woman  read  his  heart 
as  old  wives  know  how  to  do.  Therefore  she  told 
her  first  fable.  “  This  will  amuse  him,”  she  thought. 
“  I  must  not  let  him  mourn  here  in  the  firelight.” 

The  fable  did  amuse  him.  And  here  it  is: 


II.— LOUSE  AND  LEOPARD 


Louse  said  to  Leopard:  “  Come,  let  us  trouble  Man.” 

And  Leopard  said:  “You,  with  your  big  tooth!” 

And  Louse  said :  “  It  is  true  that  you  will  not  find 
my  tooth  hung  on  an  elephant’s  hair  about  the  neck 
of  Man.  And  often  when  I  have  been  troubling 
Man  I  have  found  your  tooth  hanging  at  his  neck. 
Do  you  give  him  your  teeth  as  a  present?” 

Leopard  was  angry.  He  said :  “  When  I  trouble 
Man  I  leave  a  mark  on  him.  When  I  please,  he 
dies.  Hunt  him  then  on  the  path  and  you  will  not 
find  him.  When  with  your  teeth  have  you  killed  a 
man?” 

Louse  said:  “There  is  a  killing  that  is  secret.  I, 
and  my  sister  the  bed  bug,  and  my  cousins  the  tick 
and  the  flea,  we  have  a  great  skill  of  killing  in  secret. 
Those  whom  we  kill  die  in  their  beds.  They  say : 
‘Pity  me!  I  am  ill!  I  am  cold,  I  have  fever!’ 
They  cannot  know  that  when  we  have  bitten  them 
we  have  passed  on  to  them  the  diseases  that  we 
have  found  in  the  bodies  of  others.  That  is  our 
great  skill.  First  we  bite  the  sick  and  then  we  bite 
the  well,  and  the  diseases  we  find  in  the  one,  we 
plant  in  the  bodies  of  others.  What  will  you  say 
if  I  tell  you  that  we,  who  are  of  the  tribe  of  little 
things,  can  bring  Man  to  his  bed.  and  from  his  bed 
to  his  grave?” 
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So  these  two  went  on  the  path  to  the  villages. 
And  they  came  to  a  fine  house  in  a  clean  village, 
and  the  door  was  strongly  barred.  Therefore 
Leopard  said :  “  Because  the  door  is  barred  and  I 
cannot  enter  here,  it  is  your  part  to  trouble  these 
people.” 

But  Louse  said:  “  Not  in  that  house!  I  have  given 
it  up  long  ago.  These  are  a  new  sort  of  people — 
they  hang  netting  about  their  beds;  they  carry  their 
beds  into  the  sunlight;  they  wash  them  with  clean 
water;  they  cruelly  pursue  my  sister  the  bed  bug. 
They  are  forever  washing  their  bodies  with  soap, 
and  their  clothing.  They  clean  the  heads  of  their 
children.  If  I  were  found  on  the  head  of  a  member 
of  that  family,  all  would  cry  out;  they  would  crack 
me  to  death  between  their  finger-nails.  Let  us  go 
to  the  house  of  people  who  are  ignorant  and  who 
do  not  hunt  me  down,  not  knowing  how  great  an 
enemy  I  am.” 

Leopard  laughed  at  Louse.  He  said :  “  Aha,  my 
friend,  your  day  is  done!  The  time  is  near  when 
you  will  be  unable  to  kill  the  fine  and  the  noble, 
those  who  are  clean  and  careful.  These  will  surely 
hunt  you,  they  will  surely  crack  you;  with  soap  and 
water  and  all  cleanness  they  will  destroy  you  and 
all  your  family.  But  as  for  me,  I  shall  continue  to 
kill  brave  young  men  upon  the  forest  path,  and 
beautiful  women  when  they  go  to  hunt  nuts  in  the 
forest.” 

So  Leopard  won. 


Leopard  said,  “You,  with  your  big  tooth!’’ 
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When  the  old  woman  finished  telling  her  new 
fable  her  heart  was  anxious;  she  was  afraid  that  her 
husband  would  not  be  amused.  A  fable,  when  it  is 
old.  goes  down  along  well-known  ways  of  the 
memory.  A  new  one  is  different.  Therefore  Asala 
was  anxious.  But  her  husband  admired  this  story. 
“Where  did  you  hear  it?”  he  asked  Asala 
She  said  that  it  was  made  in  her  heart  when  she 
heard  the  school-children  speak  of  the  great  harm 
lice  can  do.  They  had  said  that  lice  hurt  the  good 
health  of  the  tribe  of  Man.  A  fable  like  this,  she 
told  her  husband,  is  a  way  of  remembering  this 
word  of  danger.  Her  husband  asked  her  to  tell  it 
again.  “  Now  that  I  know  it  has  a  meaning,”  he 
said.  “  1  must  hear  it  again.”  And  he  said  to  his 
young  women,  and  to  the  guests  who  were  with  him 
in  the  house :  “  Listen  well  to  these  words  of  Talking 
Woman,  that  you  may  clean  your  bodies,  and  the 
bodies  of  our  children,  of  lice.” 

That  night  Asala  told  her  fable  three  times. 
The  next  night  she  told  a  new  one,  and  here  it  is: 


III.— THE  TWO  COCKROACHES 


Two  cockroaches  were  great  friends.  They  were 
great  travellers,  but  even  so,  for  friendship’s  sake, 
they  met  sometimes  on  an  old  cassava  cake  that  had 
lain  for  many  seasons  in  a  dark  corner  of  a  woman’s 
hut. 

The  woman’s  name  was  Nyangon.  The  cock¬ 
roaches  often  praised  this  woman.  They  told  each 
other :  “  It  is  fine  that  Nyangon  never  sweeps  the 
corners  of  her  hut.  Where  should  we  meet  to  hear 
the  news,  if  she  were  like  these  new-fashioned  women 
who  are  always  sweeping  the  corners  and  under  the 
beds?” 

The  first  cockroach  said :  “  Pity  us !  It  is  now  so 
much  the  custom  in  some  houses  to  sweep,  that  I 
have  never  a  place  to  hide.  No  bits  of  broken  pot, 
no  rags,  no  plantain  peelings,  nothing  on  the  floor. 
All  is  swept  away.  I  grieve  to  tell  you  that  there 
are  now  women  who  burn  the  rubbish  of  their 
houses!  These  women  are  too  proud  to  carry  their 
rubbish  to  the  rubbish  pile  that  was  good  enough, 
in  the  old  days,  for  the  women  of  the  village.  They 
make  a  fire  in  a  chosen  place  and  there  they  burn  all 
the  rubbish  of  the  day!” 

“All?”  asked  the  second  cockroach. 

“  All !  ”  said  the  first  cockroach. 
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“Why  do  they  do  that?”  asked  the  second  cock¬ 
roach. 

And  the  first  cockroach  said:  “They  do  it  because 
they  say  that  rubbish  draws  bad  things  like  flies  and 
cockroaches.  They  call  us  bad  things!  They  say 
that  flies  and  cockroaches  walk  with  dirty  feet  on 
clean  food.  They  say  that  the  dirty  feet  of  flies  on 
the  faces  and  the  bodies  of  their  children  bring  dis¬ 
ease.  They  say  that  dirt  and  disease  are  like  two  bad 
visitors  that  enter  the  house  together.” 

The  second  cockroach  was  struck  to  the  heart.  He 
asked  :  “  What  do  the  men  say?” 

The  first  cockroach  said :  “  The  men  like  it.  They 
help  with  the  burning.  They  boast  about  their 
wives.  They  say  that  their  women  are  growing  in 
wisdom.  They  promise  their  wives  to  mend  their 
roofs  and  patch  their  floors.  They  say :  ‘  Now  that 
the  women  are  wise  and  burn  their  rubbish,  we  shall 
have  better  towns.  The  people  will  be  stronger!’” 

The  second  cockroach  said :  “  And  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  all  the  rats,  the  mice,  and  of  all  the  baby 
cockroaches,  not  yet  out  of  the  egg,  when  the  women 
burn  the  rubbish?” 

“Be  quiet!”  replied  the  first  cockroach.  “I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  these  things.  And  one  true  word. 
We  are  safe  with  Nyangon.  Many  days  will  pass 
before  she  will  sweep  the  corners  of  her  hut.” 

So  the  two  cockroaches  took  comfort,  thinking  that 
there  would  always  be  dirty  women  in  every  town, 
where  the  tribes  of  cockroaches  and  flies  and  rats 
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and  mice  would  find  food  and  shelter  in  the  old 
broken  bits  of  rubbish  on  the  floor  and  about  the 
house.  “  It  is  impossible,”  they  said,  “  that  every 
woman  in  any  town  should  be  a  clean  woman  who 
sweeps  up  her  rubbish  and  burns  it.  There  will 
always  be  room  for  us  somewhere.” 

And  they  were  right. 

When  Asala  told  this  fable  about  the  two  cock¬ 
roaches  she  was  not  fearful  that  her  husband  would 
not  like  it.  All  the  people  in  the  palaver  house  were 
amused,  and  they  admired  her  fable. 

“  Now  we  know,”  they  said,  “  how  to  listen.”  And 
the  Chief  said :  “  Certainly  this  is  a  good  way  to 
say  that  a  clean  house  is  a  sorrow  to  the  tribe  of 
cockroaches.  I  command  you  to  listen  to  Talking 
Woman,”  he  said  to  his  village  folk.  “  And  if  ever 
I  find  a  cockroach  in  the  food  that  is  brought  me 
where  I  sit  to  eat,  I  shall  shame  the  one  who  cooked 
that  food  and  the  one  who  brings  it.”  And  he  said 
to  the  children  who  were  with  him :  “  To-morrow 
you  shall  hunt  the  cockroaches  in  this  house  of 
mine,  as  I  used  in  my  youth  to  hunt  the  animals  of 
the  forest.” 

All  this  praise  pleased  Asala  very  much.  And  she 
sat  in  her  house  the  next  morning  thinking  in  her 
heart  and  making  her  third  fable.  Having  made  it 
she  told  it  that  very  night.  And  here  it  is : 


IV. — COCKROACH  AND  LOUSE 


Louse  said  to  Cockroach :  “  Man  is  my  old  enemy 
and  woman  is  my  old  enemy  and  I  know  how  to  deal 
with  them.  I  know  how  to  hide,  I  know  how  to  run. 
I  love  a  dirty  cloth  with  wrinkles  and  a  dirty  dress 
with  seams;  I  love  old  trousers,  and  all  dirty  things 
I  love.  I  cannot  hate  a  person  who  wears  these 
things,  however  much  he  may  hate  me  and  pursue 
me.  So  long  as  I  have  legs,  and  remember  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  my  ancestors,  I  shall  escape  the  anger  of 
such  people — I  and  my  young  shall  be  cosily  hidden 
away  in  their  garments.  But  how  I  hate  a  woman 
who  puts  water  in  a  pot,  and  the  pot  on  the  fire,  and 
when  she  has  washed  her  clothes  and  the  clothes  of 
her  family,  she  then  puts  them  to  boil  in  the  pot. 
My  friend,  when  I  think  of  such  things,  I  die.  When 
I  see  a  certain  kind  of  woman — sleek,  smooth,  clean, 
not  a  bite  on  her  body,  her  body  as  unspotted  as  a 
new-born — well  I  know  how  that  woman  lives  and 
the  people  of  her  family.  ‘  There,’  I  say  to  my 
children,  ‘  is  your  great  enemy.  Run  from  such  a 
woman  if  you  must  starve  and  live  on  the  bodies  of 
trees  and  of  fishes.  For  a  woman  like  that  has  no 
pity.  She  has  a  heart  only  for  her  own  young. 
She  will  boil  you  as  if  you  were  a  grain  of  rice.’  ” 

“  You  think  too  much  of  your  own  troubles,”  said 
Cockroach.  “  I  know  that  woman.  She  is  always 
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making  a  broom.  I  feel  her  eye  on  me  whenever 
my  business  takes  me  on  a  journey  across  the  floor. 
My  children  and  I  cannot  travel  any  more  by  day; 
our  journeys  are  now  night  journeys.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  many  tens  of  children  I  have  lost  when  she 
has  seen  my  family  hurrying  along  and  she  has  swept 
them  up  and  thrown  them  in  the  fire.  I  have  lost 
them  for  ever,  without  so  much  as  a  body  which  I 
might  bury  and  mourn.  But  you  who  are  so  small 
and  so  clever,  why  must  you  perish?  In  the  old 
days  you  were  always  boasting  that  Man,  the  great 
hunter,  could  kill  the  elephant,  the  lion,  the  wild 
boar,  the  secret  snake,  and  the  swift  bird,  but  that 
you  and  your  children  escaped  him  for  ever.” 

“The  old  days!”  exclaimed  Louse.  “You  make 
me  weep.  Who  boiled  a  garment  in  the  old  days? 
In  the  old  days  I  wrould  w'arn  my  children :  ‘  Now 
the  woman  is  going  to  the  river  and  she  will  wash 
her  body  and  her  cloth  in  the  river.  Certainly  that 
will  not  be  pleasant,  but  these  are  the  troubles  of 
life.  Lie  flat,’  I  would  tell  them,  ‘  cling  fast,  be  en¬ 
during,  and  all  will  be  well.’  But  now!  I  cannot 
now  see  a  handsome  big  pot  but  I  tremble.  I  think 
it  is  a  woman’s  wash-pot.  Yes,  every  big  pot  might 
be  a  wash-pot — for  this  kind  of  woman  must  have  a 
fine  pot  for  no  other  use  than  her  washing.  Would 
she  cook  in  her  wash-pot?  Not  she!  Would  she 
wash  in  her  cook-pot?  Not  she!  Taboos  of  life  and 
death,  you  would  say.  Cook  her  food  in  the  wash- 
pot,  and  she  will  not  eat  it.  Wash  her  cloth  in  the 
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cook-pot,  and  she  will  not  wear  it.  I  tell  you  the 
truth.  When  the  pot  is  set  on  the  fire  and  the  water 
boils  in  the  pot,  and  the  cloth  fresh  from  the  wash  in 
the  river  is  put  into  the  pot  and  there  it  boils  while 
the  cruel  woman  shells  her  groundnuts  for  dinner — 
where  now,  I  ask  you,  are  my  children?  I  may  hunt 
them  along  the  seams  of  the  clean,  dry  clothes — but 
if  I  find  them,  how  may  I  know  one  from  the  other? 
Or  call  them  by  their  little  names?  She  has  boiled 
them  all  like  grains  of  rice.  Some  day  despair  will 
seize  me  and  I  shall  leap  into  the  boiling  pot  and  end 
it  all.  I  am  now  the  last  of  my  family  in  this  house.” 

“Alas!”  said  Cockroach.  “I  am  not  alone  in 
trouble.  Pity  us  of  the  tribe  that  die!” 

“  A  true  word,”  said  Louse.  “  We  walk  alone. 
Where  are  our  brothers?” 

On  the  night  when  Asala  told  the  fable  about 
Cockroach  and  Louse  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly.  The  Chief  had  beaten  his  drum  to  call  the 
neighbours  together,  and  they  came  to  hear  what 
he  might  have  to  say.  There  were  many  of  them  sit¬ 
ting  now  in  the  palaver  house  to  hear  what  their  wise 
Chief  might  wish  to  tell  them. 

He  said:  “My  old  woman  here,  Talking  Woman, 
is  telling  us  good  strong  words  about  the  new  ways 
of  life,  the  ways  that  are  better  for  the  health  of  our 
bodies  and  the  bodies  of  our  children.  I  want  you  to 
catch  these  words  in  your  hearts  and  to  keep  them 
and  to  use  them.  Do  you  hear?” 

“  We  hear,”  they  said  aloud.  And  in  their  hearts 
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they  said:  “This  must  be  the  new  kind  of  talk  Asala 
has  made.  I  have  heard  the  fame  of  it.”  And  they 
listened. 

When  Asala  had  told  them  the  fable  they  hid 
their  laughter  in  their  hearts,  they  did  not  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  sigh.  But  when  they  saw 
the  Chief  smiling  they  smiled  also.  And  when  he 
asked  a  young  woman  of  his  village  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  this  fable,  they  listened  to  what  she  said. 
And  she  said : 

“  Ah,  Father,  this  is  a  warning  to  people  who 
wear  clothes,  that  the  clothes  must  be  clean.  I  think 
Asala  learned  this  wisdom  from  the  school-children 
who  were  so  anxious  to  keep  their  clothes  clean  of 
lice.  And  I  think  even  a  little  cloth,  or  a  piece  of 
beaten  bark  cloth,  must  be  clean  of  lice,  too.” 

“You  have  spoken  well,”  said  the  Chief.  “Be 
sure  that  your  deed  is  as  good  as  your  word.” 

Then  the  Chief  of  a  neighbouring  village  said : 
“You  do  well  to  reproach  the  girl — so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  never  had  a  louse  but  I  got  it  from  a 
woman.”  But  our  old  Chief  did  not  agree  to  this 
harsh  word.  He  said :  “  Yes,  and  you  never  had  a 
fine  cake  of  groundnut  and  meal  but  you  got  it  from 
a  woman.” 

This  saying  comforted  the  hearts  of  the  women 
who  were  there.  And  all  agreed  that  they  would 
like  to  hear  a  new  fable  from  the  mouth  of  Asaki  on 
the  next  night. 

This  is  the  fable  they  heard: 


V.— THE  TRAVELLERS 


The  Mother  Jigger  greatly  desired  to  go  on  a  journey. 
“  I  have  daughters,”  she  said,  “  in  every  village  of 
the  forest.  There  is  no  village,”  she  said,  “  where  I 
have  not  a  daughter.  Surely  there  are  travellers 
whose  feet  will  carry  me  from  village  to  village.” 
Therefore,  when  the  trader  beat  on  his  call-drum  the 
call  for  carriers,  the  Mother  Jigger  hurried  to  the 
trader’s  house.  She  noted  well  the  men  who  were 
to  bear  loads  of  rubber  or  ivory  or  palm  oil  to  the 
Beach,  and  she  chose  that  carrier  whose  feet  pleased 
her  most.  His  name  was  Ze.  “  I  shall  travel  well 
with  Ze,”  she  said,  “  for  I  see  many  of  my  tribe  in 
his  feet.” 

But  when  the  caravan  assembled,  and  before  the 
trader  gave  the  men  their  loads,  he  looked  at  the  feet 
of  all  the  carriers.  “  None  shall  walk  in  my  caravan,” 
he  said,  “  who  has  jiggers  in  his  feet.  Good  feet,”  he 
said,  “  are  the  strength  of  a  caravan.” 

Every  carrier  showed  his  feet  to  the  trader,  and 
there  in  the  big  toe  of  Ze’s  right  foot  was  the  Mother 
Jigger.  She  was  not  alone,  for  there  were  in  his  feet 
a  great  company  of  jiggers.  Therefore  Ze  did  not 
go  on  the  journey.  And  in  a  great  anger  he  sat 
beside  the  path  and  made  a  war  on  jiggers,  destroy¬ 
ing  many.  He  destroyed  the  Mother  Jigger  and  all 
her  new  young  ones. 
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The  news  had  gone  throughout  the  forest  that  the 
Mother  Jigger  was  coming  to  visit  her  daughters  in 
the  villages.  But  days  passed,  the  moon  was  made 
and  lost,  and  the  daughters  wearied  in  waiting.  One 
of  them  said,  “  It  may  be  that  my  mother  is  now  old, 
or  that  an  illness  has  caught  her,  that  she  does  not 
keep  her  promise  to  visit  her  daughters  in  the  vil¬ 
lages.  Perhaps  I  myself  should  return  to  the  town 
of  my  birth  to  visit  my  mother.  When  the  school¬ 
boys  return  to  the  school  that  is  in  my  father’s  town 
I  shall  travel  with  them.” 

So  she  waited.  And  when  the  right  time  came 
she  chose  the  boy  whose  feet  pleased  her  most.  His 
name  was  Mejo.  “  I  shall  travel  well,”  she  said, 
“  in  the  foot  of  Mejo.  This  is  a  fine  proud  boy 
whose  feet  shall  carry  me  on  this  journey — he  must 
be  a  chief  of  schoolboys,  surely.”  Thus  she  felt  pride 
in  her  heart. 

Nevertheless,  not  all  went  well,  for  when  Mejo 
and  his  companions  came  to  the  school  town,  and 
before  they  had  so  much  as  eaten,  there  came  a 
teacher  to  examine  them.  One  by  one  he  examined 
their  bodies.  He  looked  for  every  known  illness,  and 
coming  to  their  feet  he  looked  for  jiggers.  “  No 
youth  with  jiggers,”  he  said,  “  shall  enter  our  clean 
houses.  Jiggers,”  he  said,  “  are  things  of  dirt  and 
sloth.  Those  who  have  jiggers  may  return  to  their 
villages  until  their  feet  are  healed.” 

Therefore  certain  boys  were  stricken  with  shame. 
But  Mejo  was  firm  and  proud.  “  The  sons  of  my 
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mother,”  he  said,  “  hate  and  destroy  jiggers.  I  have 
none.”  He  did  not  know  that  the  daughter  of  the 
Mother  Jigger  was  in  the  little  toe  of  his  left  foot, 
but  the  teacher  found  her  there. 

Then  Mejo  was  greatly  angry.  He  sat  beside  the 
path  and  drew  a  little  kerosene  from  his  lantern: 
with  the  kerosene  he  destroyed  his  jigger.  Thus  the 
daughter  jigger  perished  then  and  there  in  the  very 
town  where  she  was  born  and  where  her  mother  had 
died  before  her.  She  was  cast  out  beside  the  path, 
she  and  the  little  ones  who  were  with  her.  And 
these  travellers  were  seen  no  more. 

The  members  of  their  tribe  mourned  them;  they 
said  :  “  Beware  of  Man!  Beware  of  young,  clean,  and 
proud  youths,  and  beautiful  girls.  These  are  our 
enemies;  they  hunt  us  with  a  deadly  hatred.  Choose 
rather  to  travel  with  the  lazy  and  the  shameless; 
there  are  many  such  in  every  town  and  you  may 
know  them  by  their  very  looks.  They  travel  si  owly. 
they  limp,  but  they  are  not  too  proud  to  befriend  the 
jiggers.” 

This  fable  pleased  the  people  very  much.  “  We 
are  certainly  all  concerned  with  jiggers,”  they  said. 
“  And  we  are  all  like  Ze;  we  try  to  keep  our  feet 
strong  and  hard  and  free  from  jiggers.  And  we 
agree  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  be  free  of  them, 
and  that  is  to  watch  the  feet  as  a  jealous  man  watches 
a  woman.  Even  so — who  has  not  been  shamed  with 
jiggers?” 

“  Tell  this  story  to  your  children,”  said  the  old 
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Chief.  “  I,  who  have  a  bad  foot — I  hate  to  see  a 
child  of  mine  go  limping  about  my  village.”  And 
he  asked  Talking  Woman:  “  What  will  you  tell  me 
and  my  people  and  my  guests  to-morrow  night?” 

Then  Asala  said  she  would  speak  about  mosquitoes. 
And  so  she  did.  This  is  the  fable  she  told : 


VI.— MOSQUITO  AND  THE  WHITE  ANTS 


Mosquito  went  to  the  town  of  the  White  Ants.  She 
said:  “I  must  speak  to  you.  Do  you  hear?” 

With  one  voice  the  White  Ants  answered :  “  We 
hear! ” 

Mosquito  said :  “  I  am  told  that  you  have  a  great 
wisdom  got  from  books.  When  I  visit  schoolboys 
and  schoolgirls  in  their  houses  I  hear  them  speak  of 
this.  *  The  White  Ants,’  they  say,  ‘  have  eaten  our 
books.’  Therefore  I  said  in  my  heart  that  with  all 
your  eating  of  books  you  must  indeed  be  wise. 
Although  we  have  not  been  friends  in  the  past,  and 
although  I  have  nothing  in  my  hand  to  give  you, 
yet  you  may  pity  me.  I  and  you — are  we  not  all  the 
early  tribes  of  this  forest?  Have  we  not  always  had 
the  same  enemies?  Is  it  not  a  sort  of  friendship,  to 
be  old  in  the  country  and  to  share  our  enemies?” 

“We  hear!”  said  the  White  Ants,  “and  all  the 
words  you  say  are  true.  Man  hates  us  and  he  hates 
you.  Last  night  we  were  in  Man’s  house;  we  were 
eating  his  trousers  that  hung  against  the  wall.  We 
heard  him  say  to  Woman,  ‘  Of  all  things  I  hate  a 
mosquito,’  and  he  struck  one  of  your  tribe  dead.  It 
was  biting  his  shoulder.” 

“I  am  ashamed,”  said  Mosquito,  “that  one  of  my 
tribe  should  be  so  slow.  I  tell  my  own  children 
that  their  speed  must  be  swifter  than  the  blow  of 
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Man.  Such  troubles  we  should  take  care  of  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  not  for  such  wisdom  that  I  call  on  the 
White  Ants.  My  trouble  is  new  and  it  is  too  much 
for  me.” 

“  New  troubles  grow  in  the  villages  like  weeds,” 
said  the  White  Ants.  “The  school-children  bring 
them  home  every  night.  Name  your  new  trouble.” 

“It  is  the  cloth  Man  has  hung  over  his  bed  where 
he  sleeps  with  Woman.  How  am  I  to  live  if  Man 
before  he  sleeps  crawls  under  a  cloth  and  Woman 
with  him?  All  night  I  see  those  two  sleeping  under 
the  cloth — it  is  thin — and  when  morning  comes  I 
have  lost  my  voice  with  hunger  and  anger!” 

The  White  Ants  spoke  together,  taking  counsel. 
Then  they  said :  “  In  some  houses  it  is  a  new  custom 
to  lay  the  baby  in  a  bed  alone.  We  advise  that  you 
seek  such  a  house  and  that  you  bite  the  baby.” 

Mosquito  wailed.  “  Such  people,”  she  said,  “  cover 
the  baby’s  small  bed  with  a  small  cloth.  I  tell  you 
there  are  villages  where  every  bed  has  its  cloth! 
People  without  hearts  or  feelings  except  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  own  young!  I  tell  you  that  the  old 
wars  between  Man  and  such  as  your  tribe  and  mine 
were  child’s  play.  This  is  war  to  the  death.  The 
greatest  chiefs  go  about  their  villages  drying  up  the 
least  little  pool  where  I  might  make  my  family.  If 
a  woman  leaves  a  broken  gourd  in  her  back-yard, 
or  a  schoolboy  leaves  an  empty  tin  at  his  back  door, 
and  there  is  water  in  these  broken  things,  or  any  stale 
water  standing  about  in  the  village  where  my  family 
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might  grow — then  the  Chief  cries  out  with  a  loud 
voice.” 

“  We  know,”  said  the  White  Ants.  “  We  know 
these  things  from  the  books  we  eat.  It  is  in  the  books 
that  there  is  a  war  against  mosquitoes,  and  there  are 
taboos  against  stale  water  in  the  villages.  The 
mosquito  breeds  in  stale  water,  the  mosquito’s  bite 
brings  disease — books  are  full  of  such  things.” 

“Lies!”  cried  Mosquito.  “What  load  do  I  carry? 
Not  even  my  own  children.  And  I  am  entirely  free 
from  disease.” 

“  Even  so,”  said  the  White  Ants.  “  Man  believes 
that  your  bite  carries  the  fever  disease.  And  what 
can  we  do  for  you,  who  cannot  even  help  ourselves? 
Books  are  full  of  laws  against  us,  too.  We  are  tired 
to  death  of  your  talk.  What  can  we  do  for  you?” 

“  Eat  the  cloth  about  the  bed,”  said  Mosquito.  “  I 
beg  you  with  the  tears  of  a  mother,  you  will  not 
say  that  you  cannot  eat  cloth?” 

The  White  Ants  said :  “  We  are  certainly  able  to 
eat  cloth;  we  like  to  eat  it.  It  is  hard  to  eat  the 
cloth  about  the  beds  because  Man  and  Woman  give 
it  great  care;  they  do  not  leave  it  lying  about.  But 
we  agree  that  we  will  try  to  eat  it.  In  the  house  of 
a  lazy  person  perhaps.” 

“  I  hear,”  said  Mosquito.  “  I  beg  you  to  remember. 
Perhaps  some  day  I  too  may  do  you  a  service.” 

“  You  may  go  home,”  said  the  White  Ants.  “  We 
live  very  quietly  and  we  hate  visitors.  You  have 
been  with  us  too  long.” 
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Mosquito  flew  away.  And  the  White  Ants  said : 
“  What  a  voice!  We  hope  Man  kills  her  before  he 
goes  to  bed.” 

When  Asala  had  finished  this  fable  there  was  a 
man  who  said :  “  Ah,  Asala — for  myself  I  am  dis¬ 
couraged  by  this  story  you  tell  us.  If  I  could  believe 
it  I  would  believe  that  I  and  all  my  family  are 
cursed.  For  there  is  none  in  our  village  that  has  a 
cloth  to  cover  us  at  nights.  I  have  seen  such  cloths 
when  I  have  carried  a  load  of  rubber  to  the  trader 
at  the  Beach.  But  only  a  rich  man  can  buy  these 
cloths — they  are  very  dear.  Shall  we  all  die  of  fever 
because  we  are  poor?” 

Asala  said :  “  I  know  you  have  bought  trousers 
with  the  money  you  were  paid  for  the  load  you 
carried.  We  all  can  earn  our  little  money  for  the 
thing  we  do.  And  many  little  sums  make  a  big  sum 
if  we  lay  them  all  aside.  Our  children  are  surely 
dearer  to  us  than  the  legs  we  cover  with  trousers.” 

Asala  did  not  remind  the  young  man  of  his  little 
son  who  had  died  of  fever  when  last  the  groundnuts 
were  planted.  Every  one  in  the  palaver  house 
thought  in  silence  of  thauchild. 

The  Chief  said :  “  These  are  difficult  things  that 
my  old  woman  is  telling  us.  The  school-children  tell 
us  many  new  things  that  are  certainly  difficult.  I 
hope  that  their  words  are  to  he  a  help,  and  a  way 
out  of  the  old  difficulties  that  we  have  known  since 
the  birth  of  men.  But  this  story  of  the  mosquito  is 
hard  to  believe.”  And  he  said  to  Asala :  “  I  wish 
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you  would  tell  us  a  story  about  a  friendly  animal. 
I  am  really  frightened  sometimes  by  these  stories  you 
tell  us,  though  they  are  funny,  too,  and  I  laugh.” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  a  story  about  a  cat,”  said  Asala.  And 
here  is  the  story  she  told  on  the  next  night: 


VII.— THE  CAT  AND  THE  LEOPARD 


The  Leopard  met  the  Cat  in  the  forest,  and  the 
Leopard  said :  “  Greetings,  Sister.”  But  the  Cat  did 
not  speak.  Then  the  Leopard  said :  “  Where  were 
you  born,  that  you  have  no  custom  of  politeness? 
Can  you  not  greet  the  head  of  the  tribe?”  But  the 
Cat  said :  “  Though  you  are  indeed  the  head  of  the 
tribe,  yet  because  you  are  the  enemy  of  Man  and  I 
am  the  friend  of  Man,  therefore  I  will  not  greet  you. 
And  I  teach  my  children  the  same  custom.  I  say 
to  my  children,  ‘  When  you  meet  the  Leopard  on  the 
path,  quickly  hide.  And  if  he  should  discover  you, 
do  not  say  so  much  as  a  word  to  the  Leopard.’  This 
is  what  I  say  to  my  children.  Llave  you  not  heard 
my  voice  teaching  my  children?” 

The  Leopard  laughed.  “  When  I  see  you  in  the 
forest  and  I  hear  your  voice,  believe  me,  I  do  not 
trouble  to  mark  your  words  of  wisdom  to  your 
children.  You  say  that  I  am  an  enemy  of  Man  and 
you  speak  a  true  word.  I  am  his  enemy.  You  say 
you  are  a  friend  of  Man  and  you  lie.  You  are  his 
slave.  Did  he  not  buy  you  for  a  very  small  ivory 
at  the  Beach?  Did  you  not  fight  Man  all  the  way 
home  to  the  village?  Did  he  not  say  to  his  wife, 

‘  Watch  this  Cat  for  me.  My  entire  body  is  wounded 
and  she  has  tom  my  eyelid.  But  if  she  is  a  good 
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hunter  I  shall  praise  her.  If  she  is  lazy  I  shall  com¬ 
plain  of  her  in  a  loud  voice  in  all  the  villages  ’?  Did 
he  not  say  to  his  wife,  ‘  Do  not  feed  the  Cat,  let  her 
work  at  her  task  of  killing  rats  ’?  Are  these  the  words 
of  a  friend?  I  ask  you.” 

Then  the  Cat  said :  “  I  was  a  slave  when  he  bought 
me  from  the  trader  at  the  Beach.  But  when  I  was 
three  nights  in  the  village  and  had  caught  three  rats, 
then  the  Man  admired  me.  He  told  his  guests,  ‘  I 
have  a  new  thing  in  my  village — it  is  a  Cat.  I  gave 
much  goods  for  her  and  I  grieved  when  I  gave  it. 
But  now  I  see  that  I  have  brought  a  friend  to  my 
village.  Every  night  she  kills  a  rat.  My  children 
no  longer  cry  out  that  the  rats  have  bitten  their  toes 
while  they  slept,  and  my  old  mother  lies  at  peace  on 
her  bed.  The  women  no  longer  complain  that  their 
clean  food  is  spoiled  by  dirty  rats’  teeth.  And  I 
myself  may  hope,  when  I  eat,  that  no  rat  has  eaten 
before  me.  For  this  I  thank  my  Cat.’  The  trader 
promised  that  she  would  have  kittens  and  I  wish 
they  may  resemble  their  mother.’ 

“  When  I  heard  the  man  speak  these  words  I  was 
filled  with  pride.  I  wore  myself  out  killing  rats. 
When  my  children  were  born,  himself  came  to  visit 
me  where  I  lay.  He  bent  his  knee  by  my  bed.  He 
said :  ‘  Where  is  my  little  friend  and  hunter — the 
Cat?’  He  admired  my  children;  not  one  of  them,  he 
said,  should  be  sold  out  of  the  town.  For  this  cause 
and  for  such  promises  as  these  my  tribe  and  the 
tribe  of  Man  are  friends.  We  do  the  same  work — 
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we  work  to  keep  the  town  clean.  We  have  the  same 
pride — we  are  proud  of  our  clean  town.  And  small 
as  I  am,  I  am  greater  than  you,  for  I  am  a  friend  of 
Man,  and  a  member  of  his  caravan.  The  caravan  of 
Man  is  on  the  way  to  new  things,  to  things  of  health 
and  honour.  Man  is  the  builder  and  the  maker  and 
the  friend.  You  who  are  so  strong  and  beautiful  are 
the  enemy  and  the  destroyer.  Therefore  I  do  not 
greet  you  when  we  meet  in  the  forest.” 

The  Leopard  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  so 
many  words.  He  was  angry  in  his  heart.  He 
thought :  “  So  many  words  from  a  female  Cat !  I  knew 
when  first  I  saw  her  walking  with  pride  in  the  forest 
that  some  day  I  must  kill  her — and  this  day  is  the 
day!”  And  he  would  have  killed  the  Cat,  leaving  not 
so  much  as  a  bone  for  her  children  to  bury,  but  the 
Man,  who  was  abroad  with  his  spear  in  the  forest, 
saw  the  great  trouble  of  the  Cat,  and  he  thrust  at 
the  Leopard  and  killed  him.  There  was  meat  that 
night  in  every  pot  in  the  village.  But  the  Man 
rebuked  the  Cat.  He  said  to  her,  “  Do  you  not  know 
that  you  are  no  longer  a  creature  of  the  forest? 
Why  do  you  wander  where  the  enemies  of  man  are 
at  home?  I  forbid  you  and  your  children  to  visit 
the  forest.  I  need  you  and  your  family  in  my  great 
work  of  keeping  a  clean  and  healthy  town.” 

This  is  why  the  Cat  and  her  children  do  not  go  to 
the  forest.  Even  so,  sometimes  they  go.  But  they 
do  not,  when  they  return,  tell  of  their  adventures  to 
Man. 
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This  fable  about  Leopard  and  Cat  pleased  the 
people  greatly. 

“  I  ask  you,  my  old  woman,”  said  the  Chief,  “  what 
schoolboy  made  you  think  of  that  story?”  And 
Asala  said :  “  I  do  not  take  all  my  wisdom  from  the 
mouth  of  the  young.  I  know  a  cat,  I  know  a  rat,  and 
I  know  a  leopard,  better  than  a  boy  or  girl  can  do. 
I  remember  the  first  cat  that  came  into  this  village, 
and  what  need  have  I  to  ask  a  schoolboy  to  introduce 
me  to  a  cat?  When  first  I  saw  a  cat  it  took  my 
breath  away — so  small  a  leopard  had  never  been  seen 
before,  I  thought.  Since  then  many  generations  of 
cats  have  been  born  in  my  house.  Yet  we  never  have 
more  than  one  cat  in  the  village,  my  husband  is  so 
busy  giving  the  young  ones  away  to  beggars.” 

The  Chief  agreed  that  he  sold  all  but  one  of  his 
cats. 

“  I  like  your  story,”  he  told  Asala.  “  It  is  not  so 
difficult  as  some  of  your  fables  are.  Tell  us  one  about 
a  dog.” 

“  A  dog,”  said  Asala,  “  is  a  man's  companion — what 
has  a  woman  to  do  with  hunting?  But  I  will  tell  you 
a  fable  about  a  dog.”  And  so  she  did.  This  is  that 
fable : 


VIII.— HEN  CONSOLES  DOG 


Hen  met  Dog  on  the  path.  Dog  was  mourning  with 
a  loud  voice.  Hen  said :  “  Though  we  are  enemies 
and  I  fear  you  greatly,  yet  because  you  are  in  trouble 
I  greet  you.  Pity  the  tribe  that  suffers!” 

“How  do  you  know  of  my  troubles?”  Dog  asked 
Hen. 

“  Because  of  your  great  crying.  Did  I  not  hear 
you  crying  last  night  and  again  this  morning?  Do 
the  happy  lament?  What  grief  has  caught  you?” 

“  Woman.  She  beat  me.” 

Hen  said  :  “  You  and  Woman  are  friends.  Many 
times  I  have  heard  her  praise  you,  saying  that  you 
serve  her  well.  You  bark  at  Rat,  you  bark  at  Snake, 
you  bring  back  meat  from  the  hunt.  Why  did  she 
beat  you?” 

Dog  was  ashamed  to  answer  Hen.  “  You  are  a 
hen,”  he  said,  “and  as  stupid  as  a  hen.  You  are  a 
servant  in  the  town.  I  am  a  dog,  and  therefore  a 
friend  of  Man,  his  woman  and  his  child.  Do  you  not 
see  me  walk  beside  him  night  and  day?  Have  you 
forgotten  to  fear  me,  that  you  should  question  me 
about  my  troubles?” 

“  I  fear  you,”  said  Hen,  “  like  a  leopard.  But 
trouble  is  a  path  where  all  must  walk  and  pride  is 
not  then  a  companion.  Seeing  you  in  that  path  I 
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pity  you.  And  I  am,  besides,  of  a  curious  nature. 
I  beg  you  to  tell  me  why  Woman  beat  you.” 

“  She  said  that  I  am  dirty,”  answered  Dog.  “  She 
said  that  she  could  not  endure  my  habits.  She  drove 
me  from  the  house  because  of  my  habits.” 

“  Really!”  said  Hen.  “  What  new  habits  have  you 
that  she  has  not  known  since  the  birth  of  men? 
Why  does  she  now  rise  up  and  heat  you?” 

“I  ask  you!”  said  Dog.  “My  habits  truly  are  old 
and  until  now  she  has  not  complained.  But  all 
these  new  taboos  that  have  come  into  the  village 
with  the  schoolboys  and  girls  have  spoiled  her  heart. 
If  she  did  no  more  than  beat  me  .  .  .  But  you  know 
Woman!  Her  tongue!  The  word  she  says  to  me 
in  the  house  is  heard  all  down  the  street.  The 
master  himself,  sitting  with  his  friends  in  the  palaver 
house,  feels  shame  to  hear  her  loud  sayings  when  she 
reproaches  me.  ‘  Fleas !  ’  she  cries  loudly.  ‘  Dog  has 
fleas;  fleas  bite  my  baby!’  Man  comes  to  the  door, 
he  looks  in,  he  says :  ‘  When  did  a  dog  not  have 
fleas?  Are  not  a  dog  and  a  flea  as  one?  Why  all 
this  palaver  about  a  flea?’  Woman  cries  out:  ‘Ask 
your  son,  who  has  returned  from  school,  and  whose 
wisdom  is  now  a  thing  of  wonder.  He  will  tell  you 
that  a  flea  is  a  thing  of  dirt  and  disease.  He  will 
tell  you  that  the  tongue  of  a  dog  on  our  clean  food 
is  a  thing  of  shame.  He  will  tell  you  that  a  dog’s 
tongue  on  the  clean  body  of  my  baby,  or  in  my  jar 
of  clean  water,  is  shameful.  That  is  what  your  son 
says.  Therefore  I  reproach  Dog.’  Man  says  :  ‘  And 
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what  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Shall  I  kill  my  dog 
for  the  matter  of  a  flea?  Shall  I  cut  his  friendly 
tongue  out,  lest  he  touch  the  food  or  lick  the  baby? 
I  and  my  dog,  we  are  friends!’  ‘You  might  teach 
him,’  cries  Woman.  ‘You  taught  him  to  hunt.  He 
will  hear  you.  He  can  be  taught.  You  might  wash 
him,  take  him  to  the  river  and  make  him  clean. 
And  if  you  cannot  do  that,  keep  him  out  of  the 
house!  Dog  and  his  dirty  habits!  Do  not  think 
that  I  am  going  to  let  Dog  do  in  my  house  as  he  did 
in  the  house  of  my  mother.  These  are  new  days.’  ” 

This  is  what  Dog  told  Hen.  “And  now,”  he  said, 
“  I  have  told  you  all.  Do  you  not  pity  me?” 

“  I  do  pity  you,”  said  Hen.  “  I  know  that  the 
tongue  of  Woman  is  a  terrible  thing.  But  you  have 
not  told  me  all.  Why  did  you  howl  this  morning?” 

“I  shall  not  tell  you  more,”  said  Dog.  “Some 
things  we  do,  but  never  speak  of.  As  much  as  I 
have  told  you  is  enough;  perhaps  to-morrow  I  shall 
feel  shame  that  I  have  told  you  so  much.  And  do 
not  dare,  on  another  day,  to  speak  with  me  on  the 
path.  Sorrow  alone  has  softened  my  heart.  I  com¬ 
mand  you  to  fear  me.” 

“  I  shall  always  fear  you,”  promised  Hen.  “  I  fear 
you  as  if  you  were  a  leopard!  I  am  very  timid,  you 
know  it.  But  you  are  a  dog,  you  can  be  taught,  and 
Woman  is  like  this :  if  you  learn  and  keep  all  her 
taboos,  she  will  forgive  you.  You  will  be  friends 
again.” 

Thus  Hen  consoled  Dog. 
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There  were  dogs  in  the  palaver  house  the  night 
Asala  told  this  story,  and  they  were  all  amazed  to 
hear  so  much  talk  about  themselves.  “  It  cannot  be,” 
they  thought.  “  that  Asala  has  nothing  but  good  to 
say  of  us.  Sometimes  to-night  she  speaks  like  an 
angry  woman.”  And  they  did  not  know  what  to 
feel  in  their  hearts,  whether  pride  or  shame.  “It  is 
certainly  hard,”  they  thought,  “  to  understand  so 
very  little  of  the  talk  of  Man.”  And  they  were  em¬ 
barrassed  when  they  heard  laughter  in  the  palaver 
house  while  Asala  mentioned  them  so  often.  “  And 
she  is  talking  about  a  hen,”  they  thought.  “  None 
of  us  has  killed  a  hen  this  long  time.  We  are  not 
truly  at  home,”  they  thought,  “  while  a  woman  does 
all  the  talking.” 

The  Chief  said:  “You  women  find  many  a  fault 
with  the  village  dogs;  I  hear  you  often.  But  it  is 
certainly-true  that  a  child  of  Dog  is  not  a  child  of 
Man.  And  some  of  the  ways  of  Dog  must  be  cor¬ 
rected.  I  shall  try  myself  to  train  my  dog  better, 
and  I  shall  speak  to  the  young  men  of  the  village, 
that  they  train  their  dogs.  The  school-children  say 
that  a  dog  must  be  fed  well,  and  that  no  dog  should 
eat  from  the  family  plate.  I  suppose  women  suffer 
from  the  dirty  ways  of  a  dog.  I  hate  the  way  poor 
dogs  are  beaten  for  the  things  they  do  in  ignorance.” 

The  dogs  where  they  were  lying  here  and  there 
on  the  floor  thought,  “Our  master  is  our  friend,” 
and  they  looked  at  him  with  friendly  eyes.  “  I  wish 
I  knew  exactly  what  he  wants  me  to  do.”  These  were 
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dog  thoughts,  they  wish  always  to  please  their  kind 
masters. 

“  Next  time,”  the  Chief  said  to  Asala,  “  tell  us  a 
fable  about  a  chimpanzee.”  And  Asala  said  she  would 
try  to  make  them  a  fable  about  a  chimpanzee.  This 
is  the  fable  she  made : 


IX. — THE  CHIMPANZEE  THAT  DIED  OF 

THIRST 


Gorilla  met  Chimpanzee  on  the  path.  He  said : 
“  Cousin,  I  greet  you.  Are  you  and  your  child 
going  on  a  visit?” 

Chimpanzee  answered:  “Pity  me,  great  cousin! 
I  am  not  going  on  a  visit.  I  am  moving  out  of  this 
forest.” 

“And  why?”  Gorilla  asked.  “Were  you  not  born 
in  this  forest — you  and  your  mother  before  you?  Is 
there  a  better  forest,  that  you  should  take  your  child 
by  the  hand  and  walk  away  from  this  one?  Who 
will  befriend  your  child  in  that  strange  forest  where 
you  go  and  where  you  will  die,  leaving  him  among 
strangers?” 

“  Pity  me,  great  cousin,”  Chimpanzee  answered. 
“  Do  not  speak  of  this  child,  for  you  strike  me  to  the 
heart.  He  it  is  that  drives  me  from  this  friendly 
forest  where  my  people  were  born  before  me.  Look 
at  my  child  with  your  eye  and  tell  me  what  you  see.” 

Gorilla  looked  at  the  child  chimpanzee  with  his 
eye  and  the  child  looked  away,  as  is  proper  and  right 
when  the  young  are  observed  by  the  old  and  great 
of  the  family.  And  Gorilla  said  : 

“  I  see  a  fine  young  chimpanzee.  What  else?” 

Chimpanzee  beat  her  breast;  she  wailed.  “This 
child  of  my  body,”  she  cried,  “  is  not  a  natural  child. 
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He  is  not  a  true  chimpanzee.  The  customs  of  our 
tribe  are  not  good  enough  for  him.  He  scorns  them. 
I  teach  him  and  he  will  not  learn.  Old  ways  will 
perish  in  my  family,  and  new  ways  of  living  will  kill 
me  with  shame.” 

Gorilla  was  filled  with  amazement. 

“  What  do  you  mean — new  ways?  What  new  ways 
are  there  in  this  forest  that  a  young  chimpanzee 
should  know  them?  I  ask  you.” 

“Ways  of  drinking,  ways  of  eating,  ways  of  sleep¬ 
ing,”  Chimpanzee  answered,  and  she  wailed. 

Gorilla  looked  at  her  with  scorn.  He  said : 

“  I  do  not  believe  you.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
drinking:  first  to  find  the  water,  then  to  drink  it. 
watching  always  to  see  that  no  enemy  is  near  to  sur¬ 
prise  you  when  you  stoop.  What  other  way  is 
there?” 

“  Ask  the  children  of  Man,”  answered  Chimpanzee. 
“  They  will  tell  you  a  long  tale  of  the  ways  of  drink¬ 
ing.  Ask  this  son  of  mine,  who  is  bewitched  by  the 
children  of  Man,  and  who  has  vowed  to  live  as  they 
do.  I  tell  you  that  with  watching  these  children  he 
is  destroyed.  I  take  him  to  the  old  waterhole  where 
we  have  drunk  from  the  birth  of  our  tribe,  and  I  bid 
him  drink  while  I  watch — and  he  will  not  drink. 
The  water,  he  says,  is  not  clean.  It  is  dirty  water, 
he  says.  He  says  it  is  not  boiled  water.” 

Gorilla  was  struck  with  astonishment.  “  What  is 
boiled  water?”  he  asked  Chimpanzee;  but  she  did  not 
know.  “It  is  a  thing  of  Man,”  she  told  him.  “A 
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thing  I  do  not  know.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  he  will 
not  drink  the  water  I  show  him.  He  says  he  will 
die  of  thirst  before  he  will  drink  dirty  water  that  has 
not  been  boiled.  He  says  that  the  children  of  Man 
say  the  same.  And  that  he  will  forever  say  what  they 
say.  This  is  my  reward  for  the  many  times  I  have 
laughed  at  Man,  secretly  observing  his  ways — and 
my  child  was  with  me.  Shall  I  tell  you  more?” 

“  Do  not  tell  me  more,”  said  Gorilla.  “  I  have 
heard  enough.  I  beg  you  to  leave  this  forest  and  to 
go  quickly,  lest  my  own  child,  speaking  with  your 
child,  should  learn  these  new  things  of  pride  and 
scorn.  Hurry  along  lest  my  anger  burn  and  I  strike 
your  son! ” 

So  Chimpanzee  hurried  along  and  as  she  went  she 
wept.  She  grieved  to  leave  her  native  forest.  She 
begged  her  child  to  drink  of  the  forest  streams. 
“  They  are  clean  and  cool,”  she  told  him.  But  he 
said :  “  They  look  clean,  and  I  am  thirsty;  but  the 
water  has  not  been  boiled.” 

Therefore  he  died  of  thirst  and  his  mother 
mourned  him  alone  in  the  forest. 

“Alas!”  she  cried,  “that  my  child  imagined  in  his 
heart  that  he  was  a  child  of  Man!  Alas,  that  I  am 
without  Woman’s  wisdom!  Alas,  for  my  native 
forest,  where  Man  has  taken  possession  and  where 
the  children  of  my  tribe  are  spoiled  by  foreign  ways !  ” 

Thus  she  mourned. 

When  Asala  had  finished  this  fable  about  the 
chimpanzee  and  her  child,  some  of  the  women  were 
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sad.  One  woman  said :  “  It  makes  me  feel  sorrow¬ 
ful  to  hear  the  mother  of  the  young  chimpanzee 
speak  like  the  mother  of  Man.  Often  our  own  chil¬ 
dren  seem  to  be  following  strange  advice  in  their 
hearts  that  we  do  not  understand.  Often  they  seem 
to  find  our  ways  old  and  useless.  Often  when  they 
will  not  listen  to  our  old  wisdom  and  will  not  do  as 
we  have  done  for  generations,  we  are  timid,  and  we 
fear  that  they  will  perish  in  the  new  way.  Ah,  Asala, 
how  do  you  know  these  things  that  are  in  the  heart 
of  Chimpanzee?  Perhaps  now  that  you  have  told 
me  this  fable  I  shall  look  at  a  chimpanzee  like  a 
sister,  and  hunt  for  the  tears  in  her  eyes !  ” 

The  people  in  the  palaver  house  laughed;  they 
agreed  ajid  said :  “  Certainly,  yes,  these  were  true 
words.”  Now  that  they  had  overheard  Chimpanzee 
talking  to  her  own  child,  they  knew  her  for  a  sister. 
“  Her  troubles,”  they  said,  “  were  the  true  troubles 
of  a  mother!  ” 

“Now  what  shall  you  be  telling  us  to-morrow 
night?”  they  asked  Talking  Woman.  And  she  said: 
“Pity  me!  I  am  a  woman  with  groundnuts  that  rot 
in  the  ground  while  I  sit  and  make  fables.  My  good 
food  in  the  pot  burns  while  I  sit  and  make  fables. 
I  do  not  yet  know  what  I  can  tell  you  to-morrow 
night.” 

This  is  the  new  fable  she  made : 


X.— THE  ENEMIES  OF  MAN  TAKE  COUNSEL 


The  Enemies  of  Man  said:  “We  are  lost  unless  we 
take  counsel.  Man  grows  wise  with  a  new  wisdom, 
and  all  our  wisdom  is  as  old  as  the  forest.  The  speed 
of  Mosquito  is  old,  the  cunning  of  Leopard  is  old. 
Louse  and  Jigger  are  great  travellers,  but  they  tell  us 
nothing  new  when  they  return  from  their  journeys. 
Who  shall  advise  us  and  in  what  village  shall  we 
gather  together?” 

Some  said :  “  Turtle  is  wise,  he  shall  advise  us.” 
But  others  said :  “  Turtle  is  not  a  hater  and  destroyer 
of  Man.  He  cannot  help  us.” 

Some  said:  “Turtle  is  wise,  he  shall  advise  us.” 
Others  said:  “Her  voice!  Truly  she  is  wise,  but 
when  she  speaks  I  want  to  kill  her.  And  she  has  no 
house.  Where  would  we  lodge  if  we  went  in  a  great 
company  to  take  counsel?  We  must  find  an  enemy 
who  has  a  fine  village.” 

The  Enemies  considered.  And  they  said:  “The 
White  Ants  are  builders.  They  build  fine  villages. 
And  they  eat  books,  therefore  they  have  the  new 
wisdom.  We  will  go  to  the  White  Ants!” 

So  they  went  in  a  great  company  to  the  village  of 
the  White  Ants. 

The  White  Ants  live  very  quietly.  They  like  to 
live  that  way.  They  were  astonished  to  see  so  many 
guests,  both  large  and  small.  They  said : 
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“  Now  you  must  tell  us  what  your  troubles  are.  It 
is  true  that  we  are  wise  and  that  we  know  books,  but 
how  shall  we  speak  wisely  until  we  know  what  your 
troubles  are?” 

So  the  Enemies  told  their  troubles.  Dog  was  there. 
He  said :  “  I  should  speak  first.”  And  he  told  his 
troubles.  It  would  shame  me  to  tell  his  troubles. 

The  White  Ants  said :  “  The  things  you  tell  us  are 
shameful.  These  are  not  real  troubles  that  you  tell 
us.  You  are  ignorant,  but  you  will  learn  from  Man 
and  Woman.  You  are  not  an  Enemy  of  Man.  When 
you  have  been  taught  every  custom  of  Man  you  will 
be  his  best  friend.” 

When  ^Leopard  heard  this  word  he  said  to  Dog : 
“  Go  back  to  the  village  where  you  belong  or  I  shall 
devour  you.  I  am  the  greatest  Enemy  of  Man;  I 
surpass  all.  He  hunts  me  every  day  with  his 
weapon.”  And  Leopard  wished  to  tell  his  troubles. 

But  the  White  Ants  said:  “We  have  no  time  to 
listen  to  you.  You  are  indeed  a  true  Enemy,  hut  you 
are  too  large  to  be  dangerous  to  the  tribe  of  Man. 
On  a  good  day  you  kill  a  Man  and  that  is  well.  We 
thank  you.  But  how  often  in  a  moon  do  you  eat  a 
Man?  How  many  men  in  a  lifetime?  We  will  listen 
with  more  patience  to  the  killers  of  many  men.  Let 
Louse,  Tick,  Bedbug,  Mosquito  speak.  Tell  us  your 
troubles.” 

Then  these  spoke.  They  said :  “  Man  has  vowed 
in  his  heart  to  destroy  us.  He  sweeps  us  out,  he 
burns  us  out,  he  washes  us  out,  he  boils  us  out.  He 
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creeps  under  his  bed  net  and  hides  from  us.  Every 
day  he  and  his  children  war  upon  us.  Even,  he 
builds  his  house  like  a  fort  against  us.  How  are  we 
to  live,  who  have  lived  always  upon  the  body  of 
Man?” 

The  White  Ants  said :  “  This  is  a  great  question 
you  ask  us  and  we  must  take  counsel  before  we 
answer.” 

So  they  went  aside  to  a  dark  place  to  take  counsel. 
The  company  of  the  Enemies  were  left  long  to  admire 
the  fine  village  of  the  White  Ants  and  to  feel  hunger. 

When  the  White  Ants  returned  they  said:  “We 
agree  that  you  are  in  great  trouble.  We,  too,  have 
our  troubLes,  they  resemble  yours  as  much  as  two 
children  of  the  same  mother.  And  our  troubles  have 
only  just  begun.  This  war  between  Man  and  his 
Enemies  will  never  finish  until  he  has  overcome  them 
all.  We  are  sorry  to  tell  you  this  bad  news,  but  it  is 
the  truth.  Man  takes  counsel,  he  pursues  you  and 
he  pursues  us.  He  will  never  sit  down  until  the 
bodies  of  himself,  his  woman,  and  their  children 
shine  with  health  and  with  cleanliness.  This  is  one 
of  the  messages  from  the  many  books  we  have  eaten.” 

Then  there  was  a  great  sighing  and  a  great  crying 
on  the  many  paths  as  the  many  Enemies  of  Man  re¬ 
turned  to  their  homes  through  the  forest. 

“  Pity  us,”  they  cried,  “of  the  tribes  that  die!” 

The  dogs  that  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  palaver  house 
were  troubled  when  they  heard  Talking  Woman  men¬ 
tion  them  again.  They  lay  with  their  heads  on  their 
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front  paws,  with  their  eyes  they  looked  this  wTay  and 
that  and  they  were  embarrassed.  “  Asala  talks  too 
much.”  they  thought.  “  Everyone  listens  to  her  as 
if  she  were  a  great  chief  giving  counsel.  When  the 
people  laugh,  is  it  at  us  they  are  laughing?  For  she 
often  mentions  us.  What  wrong  thing  have  we  done 

?5> 

“  This  is  a  good  fable,”  the  Chief  said.  “  There 
are  words  in  this  fable  that  do  indeed  resemble  the 
words  of  Man  when  he  rises  against  his  enemies. 
And  I  begin  to  understand  that  there  is  now  a  great 
war  between  Man  and  those  enemies  who  have  been 
secret  always,  until  now  they  appear  and  are  no 
longer  secret.  All  my  life  I  have  known  Leopard  for 
an  enemy,  Snake  for  an  enemy,  and  Crocodile.  There 
were  many  enemies  in  the  forest  for  me  to  see  and 
kill,  or  to  flee  from.  I  knew,  too,  that  there  were 
enemies  in  my  own  body  to  make  me  ill.  Though  I 
could  not  see  them  I  knew  they  were  there,  and  I 
have  always  had  thoughts  to  think  and  words  to  say 
about  these  enemies  within.  But  I  did  not  know  that 
so  many  of  these  small  wanderers,  like  Mosquito  and 
Louse,  were  death-enemies  to  the  tribe  of  Man.  I 
hated  them  and  killed  them,  but  I  did  not  fear  them. 
Dirt,  too,  I  hated  more  than  some  others  do,  and  I 
made  many  rules  in  my  village  against  dirt.  But 
what  did  I  know  about  boiling  the  water  that  we 
drink?  I  mourn  to  think  of  children  of  mine  who 
have  died  of  the  illnesses  that  come  from  drinking 
water  that  they  drew  from  our  spring  and  drank 
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gladly.  When  my  children  were  all  small  I  knew 
none  of  these  new  things.  And  now,  too — how  little 
I  know!  But  Asala  has  helped  us  to  think  of  these 
things.  When  the  young  people  come  home  from 
school  they  will  tell  us  more  new  ways  of  caring  for 
our  families.  And  to-morrow  night  Asala  will  tell 
us  a  new  fable.” 

Asala  said :  “  Perhaps  I  shall  tell  you  one  more 
fable.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  am  worn  out  with 
these  fables.  And  I  have  now  told  you  all  the  new 
things  1  know.  The  next  fable  will  be  the  last  one, 
and  that  is  the  truth.” 

The  Chief  said :  “  Every  man  and  every  woman 
has  a  limit.  If  indeed  one  more  fable  is  your  limit, 
make  it  a  good  one!” 

And  Asala  tried  to  make  a  good  one.  Here  it  is : 


XI.— THE  DISPUTE 


Water  and  Fire  had  a  dispute.  Water  said :  “  I  am  a 
great  friend  to  Man.  With  my  help  he  keeps  his  body 
clean,  he  keeps  his  cloth  clean,  and  he  drinks  me.” 

Fire  said :  “  I  am  Man’s  great  friend.  With  my 
help  he  keeps  warm.  And  by  my  help  he  cooks  his 
fine  food.” 

Water  said:  “You  are  not  always  Man's  friend. 
On  some  days  you  run  wild — then  you  destroy  him 
and  all  that  is  his.” 

Fire  said :  “  Yes,  it  is  true  that  I  feel  sometimes  a 
strange  hunger  to  destroy  and  am  dangerous.  But 
you,  too,  destroy  Man.” 

“I  destroy  Man?”  said  Water.  “When  have  I 
destroyed  him?  You  lie!  I  run  in  rivers  to  please 
him  and  to  serve  him.  I  rise  in  springs  to  fill  his  jars 
and  quench  his  thirst.  I  fall  in  sweet  rain  on  his 
gardens.  I  do  all  this  for  Man — and  then  you  say 
that  I  destroy  him!  When  do  I  destroy  him?” 

“  When  you  are  dirty  you  destroy  him.  When  Man 
drinks  dirty  water  he  takes  into  his  body  many 
diseases.” 

Water  was  struck  to  the  heart.  A  new  clay  pot  was 
hanging  from  the  rafters;  it  was  full  of  water.  Pot 
said:  “Ah,  friends,  be  at  peace!  Truly  Fire  is  a 
friend  of  Man  and  Water  is  Man’s  friend.  True,  too, 
that  Fire  has  destroyed  many  of  the  sons  of  Man,  and 
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so  has  Water  done.  Do  not  quarrel,  I  beg  you,  about 
things  that  are  true.  Let  me  come  between  you. 
Water  in  Pot,  Pot  on  Fire,  Fire  will  boil  Water,  and 
Water  will  then  quench  the  thirst  of  Man.  Do  you 
agree  i 

Just  then  Woman  took  her  pot  from  the  sling  and 
put  it  on  the  fire.  And  Man  coming  into  the  hut  said 
to  Woman :  “  That  is  a  fine  new  pot  you  have  made.” 
Woman  said :  “  That  is  a  pot  I  made  to  boil  your 
water  lest  some  little  evil  thing  of  dirt  should  be  in 
your  water.  Boiled  water  is  clean  of  such  evil.” 

While  Man  and  Woman  were  speaking,  Fire  felt  a 
hunger  to  destroy  and  sprang  at  Man’s  cloth.  Woman 
caught  up  the  pot  and  flung  Water  on  Fire;  Fire  died, 
and  Water  sank  into  the  ground. 

“  Now  my  work  begins  again,”  said  Woman.  “  You 
are  my  Man  and  these  children  in  the  house  are  mine 
— God  gave  them  to  me.  None  of  you  shall  drink 
Water  that  is  not  boiled!”  So  Woman  went  to  the 
spring  and  Pot  went  with  her.  And  Man  began  with 
his  fire-sticks  to  make  a  new  Fire. 

“  Fire  certainly  is  a  friend  of  Man,”  he  told  his 
children;  “and  Water  is  Man’s  friend.  And  a  good 
Woman  who  knows  these  new  ways  of  clean  Water  is 
the  best  friend  a  husband  and  a  child  can  have! ” 

No  one  laughed  while  Asala  told  her  last  fable.  The 
fire  shone  on  all  the  many  faces  in  the  palaver  house, 
the  children  slept  on  their  mothers’  knees;  the  old 
Chief  smoked  his  pipe,  and  sometimes  passed  it  to  a 
friend.  “  This  wife  of  mine,”  he  thought,  “  has  spoken 
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many  wise  and  true  words.’"  And  when  Asala  had 
finished  speaking,  he  spoke. 

“  My  wife,”  he  said,  “  has  now  told  us  as  many 
fables  as  there  are  fingers  on  her  two  hands.  In  every 
one  there  were  true  words.  Perhaps  we  shall  remem¬ 
ber  her  sayings  for  a  long  time.  Perhaps  we  shall 
hunt  our  jiggers  and  kill  our  lice  and  bum  our  bed¬ 
bugs  and  keep  our  houses  cleaner  than  before  Talking 
Woman  told  us  these  stories.  Perhaps  we  shall  some 
day  have  mosquito  nets  in  our  village.  Why  should 
we  be  the  last  village  to  buy  nets  to  cover  our  beds? 
Why,  if  it  is  wrell  to  boil  our  drinking  water,  should 
we  not  boil  it?  Why,  if  woman  has  had  the  strength 
to  carry  water  from  the  spring  all  her  days,  should  she 
not  have  patience  to  boil  it?  Do  not  let  me  hear 
excuses  from  the  young  and  strong  women  of  my  vil¬ 
lage.  Or  the  young  men  either.” 

Then  the  Chief  praised  Asala.  He  said: 

“  People  are  as  God  has  made  them.  The  Maker  of 
Man  gave  my  wife  a  wise  and  a  good  heart.  She  has 
not  ceased  to  learn  as  the  days  of  her  life  have  passed. 
She  was  a  help  to  my  village  in  old  days  and  old  ways; 
she  is  a  help  now  when  Man  is  making  up  his  caravan 
to  move  away  from  the  old  clearings  that  have  been  a 
long  time  his  home;  she  goes  with  him  into  new  clear¬ 
ings  where  he  must  live  until  God  calls  him  again. 
For  Man  must  be  ready  to  journey;  he  is  not  a  tree 
that  has  no  foot  but  a  root  only.  Man  has  a  foot  to 
travel,  and  an  eye  to  look  for  better  things,  and  a 
hand  to  make  a  new  home,  and  a  voice  to  thank  God 
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for  a  new  wisdom.  Man  does  not  travel  alone;  his 
brothers,  his  children  go  with  him.  And  I  agree  that 
a  good  woman,  who  does  not  hate  the  new  things  she 
must  learn  by  the  way,  is  the  best  friend  a  man  can 
have.” 

And  he  said  to  Asala :  “  You  may  go  to  your  bed 
now;  take  the  women  with  you.  To-morrow  it  will 
please  me  to  eat  a  bowl  of  such  food  as  you  will 
send  me.” 

Asala  did  not  sleep  for  a  long  time.  She  was  too 
proud  to  sleep.  She  thought :  “  God  has  given  me 
wisdom  to  please  my  old  husband.”  And  she  said : 

“Thank  Go3.” 
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